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Art. X. — 1. Mceurs et Coutumes de VAlgerie. Paris. 1855. 
12mo. pp. 400. Le Grand Desert du Sahara au Pays 
des Mgres. Paris. 1856. 12mo. pp. 356. Par le Ge- 
neral E. Daumas, Conseiller d'Etat. 

2. La Chasse au Lion. Par Jules Gerard. Paris. 1857. 
12mo. pp. 252. 

3. Tin EtS dans le Sahara. Par Eugene Fromentin. Paris. 

1857. 12mo. pp. 291. 

4. Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa, in the 
Years 1849-1855. In three volumes. By Henry Barth, 
P. D., D.C.L. Vols. I. and II. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1857. 8vo. pp. 657, 709. . 

5. Adventures and Missionary Labors in several Countries in 
the Interior of Africa, from 1849 to 1856. By T. J. Bowen. 
Charleston. 1857. 12mo. pp. 359. 

6. Western Africa, its History, Condition, and Prospects. By 
J. Leighton Wilson, Eighteen Years a Missionary in Africa. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 1856. 12mo. pp. 527. 

7. Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa, includ- 
ing a Sketch of Sixteen Years' Residence in the Interior of 
Africa, and a Journey from the Cape of Good Hope to Lo~ 
anda, on the West Coast ; thence, across the Continent, down 
the River Zambesi to the Eastern Ocean. By David Liv- 
ingstone, LL.D., D.C.L. New York : Harper and Brothers. 

1858. 8vo. pp. 754. 

8. Lake Ngami, or Explorations and Discoveries during Four 
Years' Wanderings in the Wilds of Southwestern Africa. By 
Charles John Andersson. New York : Harper and Broth- 
ers. 1856. 12mo. pp.521. 

9. First Footsteps in East Africa. By Richard F. Burton- 
London. 1856. 8vo. 

10. Sinai, the Hedjaz, and Soudan, Wanderings around the 
Birthplace of the Prophet and across the Ethiopian Desert, 
from Sawakin to Chartum. By James Hamilton, Author 

of " Wanderings in North Africa." London : Bentley. 
1857. 8vo. pp.430. 

The list of new works upon Africa which we have given 
above does not exhaust the catalogue of recent issues ; but it 
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comprises the most valuable, and fairly represents the various 
classes of persons who have made the perilous venture of 
African discovery. We have in this list a soldier and an 
ambassador, a scientific scholar and a sentimental artist, pro- 
fessional travellers, mighty hunters, and peaceful missionaries ; 
only the merchant is wanting to make the list complete. In 
style and literary finish the books here mentioned are very 
unequal. In only two of them, the volumes of M. Fromentin 
and of Mr. Hamilton, are the periods turned with the grace 
of practised writing. We could not expect that lion-hunters 
would be masters of elegant sentences, nor can we ask unex- 
ceptionable English from men accustomed for years to think 
and speak in Negro dialects. A German " Doctor of Philos- 
ophy " has a natural right to be prolix, ponderous, and tedious 
in exhibiting his facts and measurements, and relating his ex- 
periences ; yet we are not prepared to echo the cruel criticisms 
of the English press, and to insist that the value of Dr. Barth's 
treatise would be increased threefold were it reduced to one 
third of its present bulk. It contains very little irrelevant or 
superfluous matter. And when we consider the circumstances 
under which this material was gathered, the fatigues, pri- 
vations, losses, illnesses, dangers of every kind, which this 
traveller was called to encounter, his elaborate and accurate 
journal becomes one of the marvels of literature. 

It is not our purpose, in this article, to take special notice of 
any of these works, either in the way of praise or of fault-find- 
ing. The chief value and the common merit of all of them is 
that they give information concerning Africa, — information 
on which we can rely, and which in every case we can under- 
stand. The stories of these travellers are not of things which 
they heard, so much as of things that they saw. They correct 
many of the absurd legends, which have been handed down 
from the days of Herodotus, about the rivers and the lakes, 
the wild men and wild beasts, of the mysterious continent. 
There is an admirable moderation in the descriptions of ad- 
venture, quite in contrast with the not unusual accounts of 
travels in South America, Mexico, and India. For genuine 
modesty Dr. Livingstone's narrative is worthy to be associated 
with the Reports of Dr. Kane and Colonel Fremont. General 
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Daumas writes like a true soldier, in an honest, straightfor- 
ward, unconscious style, — as unlike as possible to that of De 
Saulcy or of Lamartine. And even Jules Gerard, that terrible 
" lion-slayer," does not stretch his prowess beyond measure in 
the relation of his thrilling battles. There is no work on our 
list from which any abatement must be made on account of 
lively fancy or rhetorical exaggeration. All of them bear un- 
questionable marks of frankness and truthfulness. M. Fro- 
mentin is a poet, and sees sometimes in the sky of the Sahara 
a " light that never was on sea or land," but he sees nothing 
on the sand itself but what is really there. Messrs. Wilson 
and Bowen are missionaries, but missionary zeal has not 
made them such blind enthusiasts as to expect a speedy re- 
generation of the African races from the unaided preaching of 
prevalent Christian creeds. 

The explorations of these writers open before us those parts 
of the African continent of which, heretofore, very little has 
been known or told. They touch nearly all of the geographi- 
cal and ethnological problems which the very mention of the 
word " Africa " suggests. They go around the continent and 
across it, — horizontally, vertically, and diagonally, from its 
southernmost point northward, and from its northernmost 
point southward, from east to west, and from west to east, — 
and reveal to us the natural features of nearly all the land. Only 
a few degrees of terra incognita remain, and these the boldest 
of all the adventurers is now actively exploring. When the 
" Hadji Abdallah," alias Richard F. Burton, comes back from 
his journey along the equatorial lines, the map of Africa will 
be as complete as that of any other grand division of the 
globe, and the desire of twenty centuries will have been ful- 
filled. A few years ago the map of Africa represented to the 
eye only a huge triangle, of which the corners and the con- 
necting sides were defined, but all the interior was left vacant. 
Within that enclosure one had entire freedom to insert the 
signs of mountains and rivers and cities, according to his own 
will and pleasure. The designations of countries and tribes 
were like the predictions of the weather in the " Farmer's 
Almanac," — as straggling and as trustworthy. One might 
affirm anything about the interior region, — that it was green 
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or dry, hilly or level, populous or a desert waste ; none could 
contradict, no negative could be proved. The theory might 
be broached that the connecting link between the race of man 
and that of monkeys would be found in the centre, and no 
one could dispute it by appeal to facts. Children in the 
schools were distressed by the puzzle of rivers which seemed 
to rise nowhere and empty nowhere, and of chains of moun- 
tains which seemed to have no regularity, connection, or basis. 
Of the northern half of the continent the general notion was 
that it was a great sand-plain, and of the southern half there 
was no notion at all. Egypt, the Barbary States, the groups 
of Madeira and Cape Verd Islands, Sierra Leone and Li- 
beria, the Portuguese slave stations on the western coast, the 
Cape Colony for a few miles inland, two or three trading-ports 
on the Indian Ocean, — these were substantially the whole of 
known Africa at the beginning of this century ; the rest was 
hardly more than the shadow of a name. Not one in a hun- 
dred of the Dutch or English or Portuguese mariners knew 
anything about the land around which their ships had sailed 
for ages. The African continent only vexed the European 
world as an obstacle to commerce. 

The principal reason, no doubt, of this long ignorance con- 
cerning the interior of Africa, is to be found in the unwilling- 
ness of adventurers to expose themselves to the fatal influences 
of the climate. Scores of travellers, who would have been 
attracted rather than hindered by other hazards, have been 
deterred by the fear of malaria and fever, which experience 
has proved to be so deadly to foreigners. The strongest con- 
stitutions have been found inadequate to struggle with this 
enemy. One after another, the few who have dared to pene- 
trate this forbidden region have been stricken down, and the 
best kindness of savage men has not prevailed to save them. 
The partial successes have been purchased at the price of 
severe physical sufferings and ultimate death. Of one thinw 
we are always sure, when we take up a narrative of African 
travel, — that it will be a story of pain, disease, and continual 
bodily prostration. Of an organized company one or two may 
escape with life, but they bring back shattered frames and 
premature old age. The expedition of which Dr. Barth gives 
45* 
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the journal lost its chief, Mr. Richardson, in less than a year 
from the time it fairly set out ; and before the close of the 
succeeding year Dr. Barth was called to bury his remaining 
companion, Dr. Overweg. The process of acclimation in Af- 
rica is incomparably more trying than in any other region of 
the earth. Constitutions hardened by exposure in the military 
service of India will break in a voyage up the Niger, and 
bronzed faces will rapidly grow pale when the airs from those 
forests breathe upon them. 

Whatever other prejudices concerning Africa recent discov- 
eries have been able to set aside, they have not, we must think, 
contradicted this prejudice against the climate. There are, 
no doubt, healthy localities to be found, — settlements where, 
bating the extreme heat, there is no special discomfort to a 
European frame. But these localities are not numerous, and 
there are few of the actual African settlements in which a 
white man can keep his physical vigor. A missionary who 
goes to any tribe must make up his mind beforehand to steady 
physical misery, — to that condition of body in which it is as 
hard to think as it is to act, in which the brain and the hand 
sympathize in their weakness. This objection of the climate 
will in itself prevent Africa from becoming a dependency or a 
colonial possession of any European power. The " atmos- 
pheric influences " are against any foreign dominion on its 
soil. And even trade will feel this hinderance, though the 
navigation of the rivers should become easy and safe, and 
commercial stations should be established in the healthiest 
neighborhoods. As we regard it, it is safer to inhabit the 
Pontine Marshes or the Roman Campagna than any part of 
the African continent from the Desert of Sahara to the Desert 
of Kalahari. Mr. Bowen, who labors to make the slave lands 
of Yoruba and Abbeokuta an attractive field to Christian 
evangelists, candidly admits that "the climate is very dan- 
gerous." 

We are gratified to notice that more than one of the writers 
we have catalogued confirm the views expressed in a recent 
issue of this Review concerning the sanitary value of trees. 
Mr. Bowen advises emphatically that every house should be 
surrounded by this kind of hygienic protection, and his advice 
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seems to be the result of experience. Dr. Livingstone testifies 
that the inland forests are much healthier than the margins of 
rivers, or the cleared land of settlements. And if the record of 
Dr. Barth's health is compared carefully with the record of the 
characteristic features of the country, which he notes from day 
to day, the same general conclusion will be reached. 

Of the African problems, the largest, if not the hardest, is 
the Desert of Sahara. That immense tract has been crossed 
for more than a thousand years by caravans of pilgrims, 
and for twice that period by caravans of merchandise, yet we 
welcome as novel any information concerning it. The same 
sand-storms which efface the track of its roads, seem to de- 
stroy, from age to age, the memory of what travellers have 
seen and told. Few persons who read the journal of Dr. 
Barth will be aware how nearly it repeats the narrative of 
Denham and Clapperton, less than forty years ago. Those 
brave adventurers crossed the Desert almost in the very line 
which the recent expedition followed, and the incidents of 
their journey are as interesting, if not as minute and numer- 
ous, as those of the Prussian enthusiast. They visited also, in 
the regions south of the Desert, the great Negro kingdoms of 
Timbuktu, Sokoto, and Bornu; and Clapperton even accom- 
plished, in a second expedition, the feat of reaching these 
kingdoms from the south, and so traversed the continent from 
Tripoli to the Gulf of Guinea. 

The statements of Daumas and Barth confirm in the main 
the accounts of previous travellers concerning the Sahara. 
There is no correction of the idea that it is a barren waste, 
with scattered patches of fertile soil, picturesque chiefly in its 
desolation. The ferocity of its roving tribes, whose discordant 
shrieks have been the signal of terror since the days when 
Grecian traders heard them like bats by night, is fully proved 
by the incidents of Dr. Barth's journey. The whole passage 
from Murzuk to Asben, through the territory of the Imosagh 
and Tawarek is a series of alarms, escapes, and precautions. 
Day after day the company resign themselves to what seems 
the inevitable capture and the possible martyrdom. If the 
winds are not found deadly, like those of which Arrian tells, 
their discomfort is represented in sufficiently strong terms. On 
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one occasion at least Dr. Barth was privileged to assist in the 
slaughter of a monstrous serpent, which might suggest the 
reptiles, celebrated in Lucan's verse, that once stopped the 
march of a Roman army. Wild beasts Dr. Barth does not 
find in any considerable numbers. To the reader of sporting 
tastes his volumes will not prove entertaining. 

The irregularities in the surface of the Sahara are better 
described by Dr. Barth than by any preceding traveller. He 
has a singular love for mountains, and never sees a peak in 
the distance without feeling his courage revive, and setting 
off to climb it. The numerous clusters of hills, sometimes 
regular, sometimes broken in the most fantastic forms, are 
quickly transferred to his sketch-book, and appear in the re- 
dundant woodcuts of his first volume. Whether any of 
these bear volcanic traces, he does not inform us ; nor does 
he discuss the question if the Sahara was formerly the bed 
of an ocean, as some writers have conjectured. About half 
way across the Desert proper, a mountain chain divides the 
region of sand from the region of gravel, the region of bar- 
renness from the region of comparative fertility. Beyond 
this range sculptured monuments rarely appear, and this is 
apparently the outpost and barrier of Roman civilization in 
Central Africa. Between Tripoli and Murzuk the signs of 
Roman power are frequent. Some of the ruined shafts and 
towers which Dr. Barth copies, are as beautiful and as highly 
finished as the monuments which line the Appian Way. On 
a cliff near the entrance to the mountain-pass figures are 
carved upon the stone which reveal at once the divinities and 
the customs of the ancient races, suggesting that the Egyp- 
tian mythology might have extended thus far, and confirming 
the statement of Augustine, that the Garamantine kings used 
bulls and oxen for beasts of burden, instead of camels, which 
are employed at the present day. No figure of a camel is to 
be found sculptured anywhere in the desert; a fact which 
sustains the opinion that the camel is not a native of this 
region, but was imported from Asia. 

Dr. Barth is very careful to inspect the wells, and to taste 
the water of all the camping-grounds. It differs in quality in 
different places. In one place it has the taste and color of 
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ink, without any apparent injury to vegetation. Most of the 
wells are shallow. Occasionally he meets with great arti- 
ficial pools, which are filled from the sides of the sand-hills, 
and are used for the irrigation of large gardens. Indeed, there 
seems to be little danger of dying by thirst in the Sahara, so 
long as a party carry with them the implements for digging a 
few feet below the surface. 

In Dr. Barth's notice of the natural productions of the 
Sahara, some singular plants and trees are mentioned. There 
are the Balanites, or " hajilij," the roots of which, loosened by 
rains, cover the ground with' a vast net-work ; the Capparis, 
or " siwak," the fruit of which is to the natives what grapes 
and raisins are to Europeans, and the root of which is the 
favorite Moslem dentifrice ; the " allwot," with succulent 
leaves and violet flowers, the favorite food of camels ; the 
" ethel," rival of the palm in stateliness ; the immense " baure," 
or fig-tree, one specimen of which measured twenty-six feet in 
circumference at eight feet from the ground, and lifted its 
spreading crown to the height of eighty feet ; the " jangunna," 
a most bitter and deceitful counterfeit of a melon ; and, most 
annoying of all, the Pennisetum, or " karengia," which, in the 
season of ripening, poisons every exposed part of the human 
body with the stings of its adhesive seeds. It is good food, 
and it makes a cool drink ; but a pair of pincers is constantly 
required to extract the almost invisible points of its burs. 

The chief towns in the Sahara which Dr. Barth describes 
are Murzuk, Tintellust, and Agades. The first of these has 
been often visited, and the account of the town and neighbor 
hood adds nothing of importance to what was known before. 
It is from this point that the various caravan routes across 
the Desert diverge, one going southward to Lake Tsad, one 
eastward to Mecca, and one westward to Timbuktu. The 
route which Dr. Barth followed, through Asben and Agades, 
is an intermediate route, communicating with the great com- 
mercial mart of Kano. The region of Air or Asben, of which 
Tintellust is the largest town, he styles the " Switzerland of 
the Desert." It is a land of rocks and ravines, of torrents 
and cascades, of various climate, and of almost sublime 
scenerv. Dr. Barth's patience is nowhere more fully exhibited 
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than in the chapter which describes the ethnographical rela- 
tions of this land, the names of its tribes, and the varieties of 
its dialects. He corrects Leo Africanus, supplies the defects 
of Ebn Batuta, the Moslem traveller, and gives us the geneal- 
ogies, the divisions and subdivisions of the tribes, illustrated 
by the most copious stores of Arabic philology. 

In the town of Agades, the last large town in the southern 
portion of the Sahara, Dr. Barth was compelled to tarry 
longer than he liked. But he improved the time. His chap- 
ters on this place are as good as a directory. He gives a 
ground-plan of the town, (as, in'deed, he does of all the towns 
where he made any stay,) a description of buildings, markets, 
streets, squares, ornaments, men, women, and children ; and 
traces down the history of the settlement for some hundreds 
of years. Agades is in one respect an extraordinary town. It 
has a standard of value, but no money of any kind, and no sub- 
stitute for money, — no shell currency, cloth currency, or paper 
currency. Those strips from the " Lawrence Mills, Lowell," 
which pass in the Bornu markets, the Agades shopkeepers 
refuse. " Cowries " are not a legal tender. " Gero," or millet, 
makes the standard, and calico is at a discount. Trade is 
therefore almost wholly barter. Judging by the list of prices 
which Mr. Barth furnishes, Agades is the Florence of Africa. 
A pair of common sandals may be bought for about four 
cents of our money, an ox for about three dollars, a young 
camel for seven dollars, a handsome mat for about twenty- 
five cents, and the pattern of fine cloth for a lady's dress costs 
from one to two dollars. Horses, however, are more expen- 
sive, and four hundred dollars is the price of superior animals. 

In zeal for Mohammedanism the people of Agades do not 
yield to any Eastern tribe. Indeed, in all parts of the Desert 
which Dr. Barth traversed, the Moslem faith was found to be 
much more pure and earnest than on the seaboard. Along 
the Mediterranean coast, the religion of Islam seems to be 
falling away, both in doctrine and in practice. The people 
drink wine, forget to pray, and forsake the mosques for the 
markets. In the Desert, on the contrary, there are ascetic 
sects devoted to the revival of the ancient worship of Allah. 
The establishment of Mohammed el Medani, near Masrata, re- 
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sembles many of the great Christian foundations of the Mid- 
dle Age. Pilgrims are fed from its charity ; it is supported 
by the revenue of a landed estate ; it has its passwords and 
ceremonies of initiation ; and its creed abolishes the saint- 
worship which is hardly less common among the Arab Mos- 
lems than among the Roman Christians. In Agades Dr. 
Barth discussed with learned and pious merchants the differ- 
ences between Christians and the followers of the Prophet, 
and was pleased to find such intelligent views of religion 
among a people so remote from Gospel light. Haj Moham- 
med Omar was surprised that Christians and Moslems should 
be " so fiercely opposed to one another, although their creeds, 
in essential principles, approximated so closely." The Prus- 
sian was enabled to enlighten the pilgrim by suggesting that 
Christianity was corrupted when Mohammed came, and that 
the exaggeration of trifling and external matters was the ground 
here, as everywhere else, of religious quarrels and hatreds. 

A large number of the principal inhabitants of Agades have 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and are accordingly styled 
" Hadji." Their principal mosque is a remarkable structure, 
both for the crypt-like architecture of its naves, and the tall, 
pyramidal leaning tower, at once the defence and the ornament 
of the whole city. This tower is strengthened and held in 
its place by thirteen tiers of cross-boards, laid lengthwise and 
breadthwise, the ends of which, projecting outside of the clay, 
give to the edifice a Venetian aspect, not disagreeable when 
viewed from a little distance. Within the mosque Dr. Barth 
found a solitary student, the old kadi, poring over the leaves 
of a torn manuscript. 

The population of Agades is supposed to be about seven 
thousand. A considerable number of these are travelling 
merchants, who are hardly ever at home. The dimensions 
of the town prove that its population was once much great- 
er. In the year 1515, when the Berbers were driven out 
from it by Mohammed Askia, it probably contained fifty 
thousand people. The ceremony of a great state is still kept 
up, in spite of the loss in numbers and position. The Sultan 
of Agades, with his handful of soldiers, is as important a 
character as the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt or of Saxe- 
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Weimar, and the aristocracy of his court is as proud and as 
well defined. The Sultan's revenue consists in a bullock's 
hide (half a dollar) from every family, a custom tax on foreign 
merchandise, fines from offenders, levies on subject tribes, 
and occasional plunder ; the whole amounting to less than 
twenty thousand dollars. 

The morals of Agades may be judged from the expedient to 
which Dr. Barth was obliged to resort, of shutting himself in 
his house for several days, to escape the pressing attentions of 
the ladies. He prudently preferred to their society the com- 
pany of the red-necked finches, which build in the rooms of 
every house in the town. Education is mainly confined to 
the sons of parents in easy circumstances, but by these it is 
zealously prosecuted. The Doctor was often annoyed by the 
murmur of children learning their Koran by rote. His conclu- 
sion about Agades, taking all things into consideration, is, that 
it would be a good place for a European agent to open relations 
with Central Africa. It is comparatively healthy, and is easily 
accessible from the kingdoms in the interior. In an Appendix 
is given a careful outline of six different routes from Agades 
to other large places of resort, Sokoto, Bilma, &c. 

After eight months spent in traversing the Desert, Dr. Barth 
came to that great belt of fertile land, sprinkled with kingdoms, 
which bears the general name of Sudan or Negroland. Nearly 
all of these kingdoms, with their principal towns, he was able 
to visit in the succeeding five years through which his travel 
extended, to learn their languages, and to ascertain the leading 
facts of their history. During most of this time he was with- 
out a European companion. The volumes of his Journal pub- 
lished at the time of our present writing bring the narrative 
down only to the autumn of 1852. On the map, however, 
which accompanies the first volume of the Harpers' edition, 
the whole route is marked out. Of this map we may observe, 
in passing, that it is miserably inadequate to the plan and 
character of Dr. Barth's work, being too small by far, and 
leaving out a hundred important names which ought to have 
been mentioned upon it* 

* The English edition is abundantly supplied with maps, and offers every assist- 
ance of this kind that the reader can wish. 
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The kingdoms described in the volumes thus far published 
are Hausa, Bornu, Bagirmi, Musgu, Adamawa, Mandara, and 
Kanem. A part of these countries were visited by Denham 
and Clapperton, and the description of " Kano " which Dr. Barth 
gives is not the first which has been written in English. But 
to our knowledge of these countries his narrative adds very 
much. The relation of their races and languages he discusses 
in a truly scientific manner. His account of the great Lake 
Tsad, though quite full, is less satisfactory than we might 
wish. Mr. Overweg had more especial charge of examining 
it, but his untimely death prevented him from arranging and 
writing out his fragmentary notes concerning that great inland 
sea. Dr. Barth several times visited its shores, and on one 
occasion made an excursion half-way around it. It lies to the 
north and east of the kingdom of Bornu, between the thirteenth 
and fifteenth parallels of latitude, and the thirteenth and fif- 
teenth meridians of longitude. In shape it is nearly circular. 
Its waters, unlike the waters of the great lake of Utah and of the 
Caspian Sea, with which it is frequently compared, are fresh, 
and have a pleasant taste. Its margin, for miles inward, is a 
swampy, reedy jungle, inhabited by herds of antelopes and hip- 
popotami. On its southern side it receives the waters of two 
considerable rivers. No outlet to its basin has yet been discov- 
ered. The islands in the lake, which are numerous, are " ele- 
vated sandy downs," and on some of them horses are found. 
The commerce of the different bordering tribes is carried on by 
means of canoes, made of " fogo " wood, low in the waist and 
sharp at the prow, usually about twenty feet long, though 
sometimes of much larger dimensions. With most of the 
bordering tribes the islanders are at war, and each island has 
its own tribe. Elephants in immense herds frequent the north- 
ern shores of the lake. Two species of the crocodile are found. 
Only the smaller part of the lake is clear, open water, and no- 
where is it more than a few fathoms in depth. The larger 
portion is a shallow lagoon. The scenery is flat and tame, 
and there is no point from which the expanse of water and 
the outline of the shore can be conveniently viewed. The oc- 
cupation of the tribes is chiefly fighting and cattle-breeding. 
Cotton is cultivated to some extent. Beans are raised instead 

vol. lxxxvi. — no. 179. 46 
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of grain. From the "mele" rush, which grows to a great 
height, is extracted an edible pulp of which the natives are 
fond. At different seasons the size of the lake greatly varies. 
Its shores sometimes sink, and a new tract is submerged ; and 
the evaporation of a dry season uncovers thousands of acres 
which in the rainy season are included within the water cir- 
cuit. To explore the lake carefully, except by continual swim- 
ming, seems almost impossible. 

The first country into which Dr. Barth penetrated, after cross- 
ing the border region of the Desert, was the Hausa country, 
of which the chief towns are Katsena and Kano. Katsena 
was the ancient capital, but its younger rival has taken away 
its glories, and it is now to Kano only what Novogorod is to 
St. Petersburg, or Cordova to Madrid. The inhabited section 
is scarcely a fifth of the space included within the walls, which 
are more than thirteen miles in circumference. In the seven- 
teenth century, when the prosperity of the town was at its 
height, it probably contained a hundred thousand souls ; 
now, eight thousand is an ample estimate, and the shrunken 
population almost warrants the description of Leo Africanus 
of " piccoli casali fatti a guisa di capanne." Its glory is in its 
lists of powerful kings, its traditions of splendor, and its fame 
as the Athens of the region, the city where the manners were 
more polite and the language more refined than in any of the 
provinces around. Its downfall was owing to the Moslem 
Crusade, which was organized in 1807 in the neighboring 
nation of the Fulbe, through the preaching of the reformer 
Othman dan Fodiye, in which rapacity and fanaticism were 
equally combined. The princes of the polished city were re- 
duced to straits as severe as those of the Greek emperor of 
Byzantium, but made a resistance as obstinate before they 
yielded. The incidents of the seven years' war, and the final 
reduction by famine, resemble what is told of more than one 
European siege. After the reduction of the town, its impor- 
tance rapidly declined ; the people were dispersed throughout 
the province, and all the trade and power centred in Kano. 

Kano is the Damascus of Central Africa, the synonyme 
throughout Negroland for all that is rich, luxurious, beautiful, 
and exciting. The most eloquent and glowing passage which 
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we recollect in Dr. Barth's volumes is that in which he de- 
scribes the scenes of interior life in this great mart. 

" Here a row of shops, filled with articles of native and foreign 
produce, with buyers and sellers in every variety of figure, complexion, 
and dress, yet all intent upon their little gain, endeavoring to cheat 
each other ; there a large shed, like a hurdle, full of half-naked, half- 
starved slaves torn from their native homes, from their wives or hus- 
bands, from their children or parents, arranged in rows like cattle, and 
staring desperately upon the buyers, anxiously watching into whose 
hands it should be their destiny to fall. In another part were to be 
seen all the necessaries of life ; the wealthy buying the most palatable 
things for his table ; the poor stopping and looking greedily upon a 
handful of grain ; here a rich governor, dressed in silk and gaudy 
clothes, mounted upon a spirited and- richly caparisoned horse, and 
followed by a host of idle, insolent slaves ; there a poor blind man, 
groping his way through the multitude, and fearing at every step to be 
trodden down ; here a yard neatly fenced with mats of reed, and pro- 
vided with all the eomforts which the country affords, — a clean, snug- 
looking cottage, the clay walls nicely polished, a shutter of reeds placed 
against the low, well-rounded door, and forbidding intrusion on the 
privacy of life, a cool shed for the daily household work, a fine 
spreading alleluba-tree, affording a pleasant shade during the hottest 
hours of the day, or a beautiful gdnda or papaya unfolding its large, 
feather-like leaves above a slender, smooth, and undivided stem, or the 
tall date-tree, waving over the whole scene ; the matron, in a clean 
black cotton gown, wound round her waist, her hair neatly dressed in 
' chokoli ' or ' bejaji,' busy preparing the meal for her absent husband, 
or spinning cotton, and, at the same time, urging the female slaves to 
pound the corn ; the children, naked and merry, playing about in the 
sand at the ' urgi-n-dawaki ' or the ' da-n-chacha,' or chasing a strag- 
gling stubborn goat ; earthenware pots and wooden bowls, all cleanly 
washed, standing in order. Farther on, a dashing Cyprian, homeless, 
comfortless, and childless, but affecting merriment or forcing a wanton 
laugh, gaudily ornamented with numerous strings of beads round her 
neck, her hair fancifully dressed, and bound with a diadem, her gown of 
various colors loosely fastened under her luxuriant breast, and trailing 
behind in the sand ; near her a diseased wretch covered with ulcers or 
with elephantiasis. 

" Now a busy ' m&rina,' an open terrace of clay, with a number of 
dyeing-pots, and people busily employed in various processes of their 
handicraft ; here a man stirring the juice, and mixing with the indigo 
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some coloring wood, in order to give it the desired tint ; there another, 
drawing a shirt from the dye-pot, or hanging it up on a rope fastened to 
the trees ; there two men beating a well-dyed shirt, singing the while, 
and keeping good time ; farther on a blacksmith busy with his rude 
tools in making a dagger which will surprise, by the sharpness of its 
blade, those who feel disposed to laugh at the workman's instruments ; 
a formidable barbed spear, or the more estimable and useful instruments 
of husbandry ; in another place, men and women making use of an ill- 
frequented thoroughfare as a ' kaudi tseggenabe ' to hang up, along the 
fences, their cotton thread for weaving ; close by, a group of indolent 
loiterers lying in the sun and idling away their hours. 

" Here is a caravan from G<5nja arriving with the desired kola-nut, 
chewed by all who have ' ten kurdi ' to spare from their necessary 
wants, or a caravan laden with natron, starting for Niipe, or a troop of 
Asbenawa going off with their salt for the neighboring towns, or some 
Arabs leading their camels, heavily laden with the luxuries of the north 
and east (the ' kaya-n-ghabbes '), to the quarter of the Ghadamsfye ; 
there a troop of gaudy, warlike-looking horsemen galloping toward the 
palace of the governor to bring him the news of a new inroad of Serki 
Ibram. Everywhere human life in its varied forms, the most cheerful 
and the most gloomy, seemed closely mixed together ; every variety of 
national form and complexion, — the olive-colored Arab, the dark 
Kaniiri, with his wide nostrils, the small-featured, light, and slender 
Ba-Fellanchi, the broad-faced Ba-Wangara (Mandingo), the stout, 
large-boned, and masculine-looking Nupe female, the well-proportioned 
and comely Ba-Haushe woman." — Vol. I. pp. 497, 498. 

The town as a settlement is ancient, but its growth and 
importance are altogether modern, and bear date within the 
present century. Its population, thirty thousand, is not so 
great as its territorial circuit of fifteen miles would seem to 
indicate. In the trading season, from January to April, the 
number of strangers is quite equal to that of residents. The 
wealthy are well provided with slaves. The population is not 
a homogeneous race, but is made up from the tribes of the 
adjoining kingdoms, and even, to some extent, from Arabs. 
The town is manufacturing as well as commercial ; the people 
make the cloth they sell, and almost every family has some 
share in the process. The value of the annual production of 
cloth alone Dr. Barth estimates at about two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Some of this cloth is handsomely colored, and 
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inwoven with a kind of silk thread. It is sent by camels in 
all directions. Three hundred camel-loads, or a hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds, are sent to Timbuktu. The fabri- 
cation of leather forms another important branch of industry. 
Yet another is the preparation of " guro " from the kola-nut, 
the favorite beverage of the negro tribes, corresponding to 
the Englishman's tea and the Frenchman's coffee. Salt is 
imported in immense quantities. The slave-trade is largely 
carried on, with a comparatively small percentage of profit. 
The calicoes of Lowell go to that mart chiefly in exchange 
for human flesh, and every piece in the bazaars of Kano is 
the price of a man or a woman. All kinds of English and 
French cheap goods are found there, though in small quanti- 
ties. Sixpenny razors are in great demand, and needles are in 
universal request. The most convenient " backshish " which 
a traveller can carry in any part of Negroland is a supply of 
needles. Half a dozen boxes of this useful article will go 
farther than the heaviest purse of gold. The precious metals, 
indeed, are not prized very highly by these interior tribes. 
" Kurdi," or cowries, (of which twenty-five hundred make only 
a dollar,) are the common currency ; and a man who would 
buy a horse must burden himself with almost the weight of 
the horse in these fragile shells. Copper, from a mine in 
Darfur, is wrought to some extent. A little tin is imported. 
The system of taxing is curiously capricious. Hoes and dye- 
pots are largely assessed. Palm-trees are a government mo- 
nopoly, like tobacco in Austria ; and vegetables are subject to 
an " octroi," while meat is admitted free. Every landholder 
must pay ground-rent. 

A few hundred miles eastward from Kano is the town of 
Kukawa, the capital of Bornu, the most important of the 
inland African kingdoms. Of this kingdom Dr. Barth gives 
us a very complete account, comprising the pedigree of its 
kings, the epochs of its history, the variety of its conquests, 
the details of its commerce, the virtues and the faults of its 
people. The ancient Bornu was the Poland of Africa. The 
people chose their king, through the agency of three electors, 
whom they took from the courtiers. When the electors had 
fixed upon the candidate, they led him in silence to the place 
46* 
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where the corpse of the last king lay still unburied. Over 
that corpse he took the oath of fealty to the institutions of his 
country. Only after that ceremony could the body of the 
deceased be buried. A similar custom prevails in the prov- 
ince of Muniyo, where the newly elected sovereign is obliged 
to remain seven days in a cave behind the tomb of the former 
king, before he can enter upon his dignity. 

There are several curious particulars in the manners and 
customs of Kukawa. The markets are held at midday, under 
a burning sun, outside of the town. Oxen are the favorite 
beasts of burden, and are amazingly cheap, — a good animal, 
full-grown, costing from one to two dollars. Bibles and 
ardent spirits are contraband, and the authorities look with 
suspicion upon the introduction of English goods, lest these 
prohibited articles should be concealed within them. The 
scrupulous piety of the Grand Vizier of Bornu reminds one 
of the custom-houses on the Tuscan frontier. In more civil- 
ized countries the slave-trade and the Bible have come to be 
associated. In Bornu, however, the slave-traders dispense 
with this religious sanction. The nation makes a business of 
slave-hunting. Raids upon the adjoining states are continu- 
ally organized, and it was Dr. Barth's privilege, as it had been 
Denham's thirty years before, to attend some of these ex- 
peditions. The horrors of slave-hunting he does not attempt 
to extenuate ; but throughout his volumes, like all other travel- 
lers in Africa, he bears decided testimony to the cruelty and 
disastrous moral influence of the traffic in slaves. In Aude- 
ras, in the Desert, he saw them yoked to the plough like oxen. 
No expeditions of traffic cause so much destruction for so 
small returns as slave-hunts. The hunt in the Musgu coun- 
try, which Dr. Barth witnessed, involved a large outlay in 
collecting an army, the ravage of miles of territory, the burn- 
ing of a town, the slaughter of multitudes of full-grown men, 
great distress from famine and privation, while its result was 
the capture of fifteen slaves, mostly decrepit old women, who 
had to be removed from their cottages by force. The loss by 
these expeditions, falling as it does chiefly upon the conquered 
people, is not a very powerful argument to dissuade the con- 
querors. The Bornu king does not appreciate the misery 
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which the border regions suffer by his inroads, or consider 
their case more than Napoleon considered the sufferings of 
the petty German states, desolated by the passage of his 
armies. 

The excursion to Yola and back, through the country 
of Adamawa, is the most interesting of those which Dr- 
Barth was enabled to make during his stay in this region of 
Africa. Adamawa is a " Mohammedan kingdom ingrafted 
upon a mixed stock of Pagan tribes." It is watered by that 
great river, the origin and course of which have been the 
theme of so much controversy. We cannot see that Dr. 
Barth's narrative throws much light upon these disputed 
points. The Benuwe, or Niger, at the point where he saw 
it, just at the confluence with it of one of its largest branches, 
the Faro, is half a mile in breadth, and flows through an en- 
tirely open country, broken only by a few detached mountains. 
Its current is strong and rapid, though the depth of water in 
the channel is not ordinarily more than eleven feet. The direc- 
tion is from east to west. Dr. Barth crossed the river, instead 
of following its channel ; but he expresses the conviction that 
this is, beyond all question, one of the two great branches of 
that mighty river which Lander ascended from the ocean, and 
that by this stream will the natural highway be opened into 
the heart of Africa. Crocodiles abound in this river, even 
more than in the Nile. The natives believe that it carries 
gold in its current, and could hardly be persuaded that the 
traveller, in taking his bath in the stream, was not seeking 
the precious dust. The passage of the river is made in 
crooked canoes, about sixteen inches broad, with grass stuffed 
into the seams. These barks have the great advantage of plia- 
bility in case they should strike a rock. The Faro is to the 
Benuwe' what the Ohio is to the Mississippi. Its volume of 
water is greatly inferior ; but its descent is equally rapid, and 
the scenery on its banks is bolder. Both these rivers are 
liable to rise suddenly, and inundations are so frequent that 
no village can be fixed upon their banks. The towns of 
Adamawa are several miles distant from the water-courses. 
Yola, the capital, is one of the largest slave-marts in Africa. 
Its chief export is human flesh. Its aristocracy hold great 
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numbers of slaves, many private individuals having more 
than a thousand, while the governors own incredible numbers. 
The various tribes are constantly at war, and the dominion 
of the Mohammedans is far from being perfect. Wild ani- 
mals, especially the elephant, are very numerous, and ivory, 
next to slaves, is the principal production of the country. 
Four tusks are worth about as much as an average negro. 
Peculiar to this region is the " ayu," a sort of river seal, 
which comes out of the water at night and feeds on the 
young grass along the banks. 

Of the " Marghi," a tribe between Adamawa and Bornu, 
Dr. Barth mentions some curious customs. They inoculate 
for the small-pox. They worship their ancestors, while at the 
same time they rejoice, with singing and dancing, when an 
old man dies. Their ornaments are iron rings and chains, 
worn upon all the limbs. They settle disputes by an ordeal 
on the Holy Rock of Kobshi, whither each carries a cock, and 
the verdict is in favor of the owner of the winning bird. The 
owner of the defeated bird suffers more than the loss of his 
cause. The god whom he has evidently provoked interferes 
against him, and on returning to his village he finds his hut in 
flames. 

The other excursions of Dr. Barth from Bornu were to 
Kanem, on the north of Lake Tsad, where he saw an electric 
fish, ash-colored, with red fins, very fat, and ten inches long, 
which could benumb a man's arm for several minutes, and a 
great snake, eighteen feet long, and five inches thick, of which 
the natives eat the flesh, — and where he had some hard fight- 
ing and some narrow escapes ; — to Mandara, on a great 
slave-hunt, where he came upon the Niger again, — saw a 
combat in the water, with spears and javelins, while the par- 
ties on either side were swimming, in which combat three 
were killed, — noticed the singular habit of warriors "glue- 
ing" themselves to their horses' sides by blood which they 
draw from cuts in their legs, and scooping a hole in the 
horse's back to make a steadier seat, — heard some singular 
statements concerning the Musgu prince Adishen, and his 
politeness in the distribution of favors to his guests, — was 
disappointed in not seeing " the Mountains of the Moon," and 
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delighted at finding among Pagan tribes so little of real Feti- 
chism, and in observing that the fields were carefully manured, 
after the manner of Christian countries ; — and to Logon and 
Bagirmi, where he heard strange legends, met with liars, im- 
postors, and scholars, fought with ants and government spies, 
was arrested, imprisoned, and laid in irons, and finally dis- 
missed with honor, and with presents. In Logon, he found a 
town shunned for its witchcraft, which bore the very appropri- 
ate name of " Elf." In Masena, the capital of Bagirmi, he 
became acquainted with the blind scholar Faki Sambo, a man 
who knew the tongues of many countries, and was well versed 
in ancient lore, — who had studied in Cairo, read Plato and 
Aristotle, was acquainted with the history of Spain, and be- 
longed to the Moslem sect of Wahabees. He had also here 
an interview with a " rain doctor," as ludicrous as that which 
Dr. Livingstone describes in his account of Southern Africa. 
He justifies, from his own observation of manuscripts in the 
possession of the scholars of Masena, the remark of Jackson 
in his book about Morocco, that the text of the classics will 
some time or other " be emendated from manuscripts brought 
from the interior of Negroland." A beautiful young lady 
seemed to him more beautiful from the glossy blackness of her 
skin. The Bagirmi people were more interesting to him from 
the fact that their conversion to Islam is very recent, and most 
of their customs are thoroughly Pagan. When the people ap- 
proach their king, they have to draw the shirt away from the 
left shoulder and sprinkle dust on their heads. " But they are 
not in general oppressed, and a far greater liberty of speech is 
allowed than in many European countries." 

Our space will not permit us to dwell longer upon Dr. 
Barth's narrative, which, in the volumes as yet published, is 
hardly more than half completed. The years 1853 and 1854 
were spent by him in exploring the western region of Negro- 
land. There is a region still farther west than Timbuktu, 
covering some eight or ten degrees both of latitude and longi- 
tude, which offers a most important field for new discovery. 
At a recent meeting of the French Geographical Society, M. 
Pellehini, a mercantile traveller of great intelligence, related 
some statements made to him by runaway sailors, who had 
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crossed Africa from Senegal to Tangiers, by a route not yet 
scientifically traced. They report the existence of numerous 
tribes in that region, and also the passage of caravans, to one 
of which they joined themselves. Hitherto, it has been sup- 
posed that the sand-storms on that western portion of the 
Desert would render travelling impossible. But from the 
statements of these sailors it is highly probable that commerce 
has already opened a safe way through that part of the Sa- 
hara. M. Pellehini recommends an immediate and thorough 
exploration of the region, and proposes, in order to facilitate 
operations, the establishment of two factories in the south of 
Algeria. His suggestions have a practical bearing, not merely 
upon the future of African trade, but upon the future of Af- 
rican missions, and are the result of extensive acquaintance 
with the necessities of African travel. It is to be hoped that 
a French expedition in the north of Africa may be the coun- 
terpart of the English expedition just organized for the navi- 
gation of the Zambesi. 

Mr. Bowen's modest volume is an account of seven years' 
experience as a missionary in the countries lying north of the 
Gulf of Benin, from fifty to three hundred miles inland. The 
opinions which he expresses are wise and enlightened, both as 
to the influence of heathen superstitions and the proper mode 
of conducting religious operations. He does not libel Feti- 
chism. The Yorubas, the principal of the tribes among whom 
he lived, according to his statement, are not worshippers of 
images any more than the Roman Catholics are. Their idol is 
only a symbol. No one believes that the image has in itself 
any power. Moreover, this idol-worship has nothing to do with 
the future, has no connection with the world to come. Dr. 
Livingstone makes the same observation with regard to the 
South African idolatry. The hell of these negro tribes, though 
it is called, in the Yoruba language, orrun-akpadi, " the furnace- 
world," is not regarded by them as a place of punishment. It 
is for this world that they offer sacrifice. The idol is only the 
intercessor, through which God may bring to them temporal 
benefits. We cannot quite understand Mr. Bowen when he 
says that most of the common people confound the symbol 
with the thing symbolized, almost in the same passage with 
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his assertion that they only invoke these idols as mediators. 
He insists that in general their idea of the Supreme God is 
" remarkably correct." None of the three hundred idols is 
comparable to Him. 

The object of Mr. Bowen being to call missionaries into his 
field, of course he enlarges upon all the best points in the char- 
acter and condition of the Yoruba people. He represents them 
as polite and courteous, frank and unsuspicious, forgiving in 
their temper, industrious from early morning till evening, do- 
cile to teachers, reverent to parents, reasonably honest, and 
decidedly hostile to all sensual vice. Their morality prepares 
them very fairly for the Christian Gospel. They are super- 
stitious, like all negroes, yet have withal a " good share of 
sober common-sense." One of their fancies resembles the 
latest form of Christian hallucination. The iroko or " sassa " 
wood, out of which doors and tables are made, is supposed to 
be possessed by a spirit, because these doors and tables have 
a " habit of cracking and rapping, especially by night." " The 
Yoruba man worships his own door." The people are not, 
however, imposed upon by big words and sonorous sentences, 
and are not moved by pompous abstractions. Mr. Bowen 
takes occasion to rebuke those missionaries who, " instead of 
coming pointedly to the facts of the Gospel, must needs deal 
out their trashy ethico-metaphysical disquisitions, which are 
odious at home and abominable folly in Africa." The kind of 
rhetoric which American " spirits " rap out will not do for the 
Yorubas. " Only think," says he, " of a man perforating an 
interpreter, who can barely read English, with such phrases as 
' immutable principles,' or ' the ineffable effulgence of the ce- 
lestial world.' " 

The Yorubas are temperate, rarely indulging even in diluted 
rum. Gambling is prohibited by their law. Polygamy, of 
course, prevails ; but it is mitigated by the fact that each 
woman is the owner of her separate property and earnings 
and no woman is obliged to work for her husband. When 
the father dies, the eldest son inherits, along with the house 
all the wives, except his own mother. The habits of the peo- 
ple are cleanly, and they are as scrupulous as Moslems about 
the bath. If they are not encumbered by unnecessary dress 
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they wear enough to escape the disgrace of immodesty. All 
the Africans that Mr. Bowen saw, whether full-blooded negroes, 
or " Fulbe " mulattoes, or black people with European features, 
seemed to him to be hardy and healthy. 

The Yoruba language, being rich in abstract terms, offers 
singular advantages for the conversion of the people. It has 
words to express all the parts of the Christian scheme, from 
God to Satan, from heaven to hell, from salvation to perdition, 
from sin to holiness. " The reason why the Yorubas pay 
such deep attention to preaching, as constantly reported by 
the missionaries, is that they understand what the Gospel 
teaches." 

The philosophy of the Yorubas is " proverbial," like that of 
Mr. Tupper ; and the quality of their proverbs, if we may judge 
by the specimens which are given in Mr. Bowen's volume, is 
fully equal to the wisdom of the English sage. They run 
frequently in a sort of rhythm, and show that feature of " par- 
allelism " which belongs to the Psalms of David. A collection 
of these proverbs has been made by Crowther, a native. Many 
of them are good enough to be inserted by Mr. Bohn, in the 
next edition of his " Handbook." 

Mr. Bowen makes a remark which we might wish he had 
warranted by facts and illustrations. To show that the Yo- 
rubas are not deficient in intellect, he affirms that " the Central 
Africans had studied out the balance of power, and reduced 
it to practice, long before our fathers settled in America, — 
before the barons of England had extorted their great charter 
from King John." It is interesting to know that our Anglo- 
Saxon theory of constitutional checks and limited sover- 
eignty was anticipated by this race of negroes. It is a note 
worthy to be added to Jackson's remark about the emendation 
of the classics in Negroland. 

Mr. Bowen's book is published in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. Yet he distinctly affirms that " the barbarous negro of 
Africa and the enlightened white man of America are en- 
dowed with a common human nature." Negroes in their 
native state are men, and in some respects as good as Chris- 
tian white men. He has nothing to say about " radical in- 
feriority," or the divinely ordered subjection of one race to 
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another, nor does he see any good in the attempt to Christian- 
ize negroes by carrying them off into bondage. No one of 
the works on our list is more emphatic in its condemnation 
of the slave-trade, or its exposure of the crimes and miseries 
which inseparably belong to that nefarious business. This 
trade he regards as the greatest obstacle, not only to Chris- 
tianity in Africa, but to the progress of honest commerce. 

Mr. J. Leighton Wilson was for eighteen years a missionary 
in Africa, and in that time visited every place of importance 
along the western coast, and made occasional excursions into 
the interior. His work, however, is not chiefly a record of his 
own impressions, but rather a compilation from the most accu- 
rate accounts. It contains a short historical sketch of Western 
Africa, and a description of all the maritime provinces and 
races from Senegambia to Angola. Some of the details, par- 
ticularly those of religious ideas and practices, we have not 
seen mentioned by any other writer. The inhabitants of 
Southern Guinea, according to Mr. Wilson, have a practice 
which "strongly resembles infant baptism." When a child 
is born, the public crier announces the fact in the streets, and 
claims for it the name and rights of a member of the tribe. 
Another person, from a distant part of the town, admits this 
claim, and promises on behalf of the people that the new-born 
child shall have all these rights. The people gather in the 
streets, the child is brought out, and some leading man 
sprinkles water upon it from a basin, invoking for it health, 
long life, numerous children, and all needful blessings. The 
rest of the people then join in the sprinkling, and each throws 
upon the child his handful of water. All who take part are 
considered as pledged to be the child's friends. Mr. Wilson 
thinks that the practice came across the continent from Abys- 
sinia, though at so early a period that the people have no 
tradition of its source. 

The worship of ancestors has certain singular features in 
Southern Guinea. Sometimes, like the Capuchins of Malta, 
they dry the bodies of their deceased elders, and put them away 
in a chest in a safe place, which becomes afterwards a favorite 
shrine for meditation and prayer. The heads of eminent per- 
sons are separated from the body, and hung up over a mass of 
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chalk. As the brain decomposes, it drips down upon the 
chalk, which afterward, applied to the foreheads of living 
persons, is supposed to impart the wisdom which dwelt in the 
brain of the deceased. Ancestors are the most powerful in- 
tercessors. The Great Spirit, Mwetyi, is rather a huge hob- 
goblin, who makes his annual circuits, than a steady protector. 
All the boys, from fourteen to eighteen years, are initiated 
into the mysteries of this African " Bluebeard " ; and the 
rites and discipline of their year's probation are as harsh and 
as secret as those of a Trappist novitiate. Secret societies 
flourish as numerously among the Guinea negroes as among 
the students of American colleges. The association of Ndd 
is intended to frighten the women and children, while the 
association of Njembe, exclusively of females, is intended to 
increase the respect of men for their wives. The " Punch " 
of Naples and the " Santa Claus " of Germany , are repre- 
sented in Guinea by the absurdities of the Kukkwi, a huge 
masked figure on stilts, who goes about brandishing a sword, 
to the terror of some and the ridicule of others. In Northern 
Guinea the idea of the transmigration of souls prevails, and 
men after death are supposed to become crocodiles and mon- 
keys. 

The last third part of Mr. "Wilson's volume relates the his- 
tory of the English colony of Sierra Leone and the American 
colony of Liberia, compares the various dialects of the races 
on the coast which have come under the influence of Chris- 
tian teachers, describes the progress and the prospects of the 
various missionary efforts, and discusses the question of the 
slave-trade. The opinion that the cruisers of England and 
America have increased the horrors without lessening the 
amount of that trade, is decidedly negatived. Mr. Wilson 
takes ground in favor of this method of repression, and con- 
siders it an efficient and necessary help, at present certainly, 
to the labors of the missionaries. His prophecy in regard to 
Brazil is already near to being realized, and the day is not 
distant when that empire will join with other Christian na- 
tions in prohibiting the passage of human cargoes across the 
Atlantic. 

Mr. Wilson's sketches and the narrative of Dr. Livingstone 
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touch at St. Paul de Loanda, at about the ninth degree of 
south latitude. For our knowledge of all this interior re- 
gion southward to Lake Ngami, and eastward to the Indian 
Ocean, we are indebted solely to this most remarkable of all 
African travellers. The work of Dr. Livingstone is in many, 
respects the most valuable on our list. It wins our confidence 
by the simple honesty of its statements, by its broad and 
noble spirit, by its freedom from all exaggeration, and by the 
freshness of its descriptions, which are evidently memories 
rather than attempts at fine writing. In the first chapters he 
goes over ground which Mr. Andersson, in his entertaining 
sportsman's book, had previously described. The difference 
between his work and that of Mr. Andersson is, that in the 
one case beasts are of primary importance, while in the other, 
though by no means neglected, they are quite secondary to men 
and to truths. Dr. Livingstone tells almost reluctantly that 
story of his encounter with the lion, which is more thrilling 
than anything mentioned in Andersson's book. 

Dr. Livingstone's second journey, the account of which 
occupies nearly the whole of his volume, began at Cape Town 
in June, 1852, and extended in a northerly direction through 
the country of the Bushmen, the Kuruman, the Bechuanas, 
the Makololo, and numerous other less important tribes, to 
the tenth parallel of latitude, and thence westward to the 
coast, which he reached in May, 1854, after nearly two years 
of constant travel and exposure. Resting for a few months, 
he started again in September, retraced his way to the coun- 
try of the Makololo, which lies about midway between the two 
oceans, and in November, 1855, set out on his journey east- 
ward, following the course of the Zambesi to Quilimane on 
the Indian Ocean, which he reached in May, 1856. It is im- 
possible, in any abstract, to give an account of the interesting 
discoveries and adventures of this four years' journey. 

The tribes of Southern Africa to which Dr. Livingstone 
introduces us, if less civilized than those of Negroland, are 
more interesting. The conversion of Sechele, the Bechuana 
chief, from heathenism to Christianity, and his adoption 
among his people of the preacher's office, is as memorable an 
incident as any recorded in the Jesuit annals. The exploits 
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of Sebituane, the leader of the Makololo tribe, would furnish 
material for a thrilling romance. And nothing can be more 
touching than the tragic end of poor Sekwebu, who, after 
attending his English brother in so many perils and wander- 
ings, was driven at length to insanity and suicide by the sight of 
an English steamer. That last marvel was too much for his 
brain, and it yielded to the pressure of intolerable amazement. 
St. Paul was not received more kindly and treated more hos- 
pitably by the barbarous people of Melita, than was this 
modern evangelist by the barbarous people of Africa. Threats 
and opposition were the exception rather than the rule. Even 
where the sacred message of the preacher was not accepted, 
he was cordially welcomed and respectfully heard, was sent 
on his journey with attendants, guides, and provisions, and 
parted from with reluctance. The headings of the table of 
contents — " Sekeletu's Hospitality," " Hearty Welcome from 
Shinte," " Agreeable Intercourse with Kawawa," " Friendly 
Feelings of the People in Reference to a White Resident," 
" Quedende's Kindness " — give us an accurate idea of the 
relations of Dr. Livingstone with these African tribes. His 
tone in speaking of them is uniformly kind and affectionate. 
He loves them as a father might love his children. He vin- 
dicates their intelligence, excuses their faults, and allows no 
religious prejudice to bias his judgment of their character. 
Except in the regions bordering on the west coast, where the 
Portuguese slave-trade has corrupted the habits and hearts of 
the people, he found a standard of practical morality which 
needed very little palliation. The treatment of slaves, in the 
countries which he passed through, is comparatively hu- 
mane. The Makololo, previously to 1850, had never bartered 
men for goods, and were then persuaded to it only by the 
showy charm of variegated calico, and the solid value of 
Christian fire-arms. Eight boys were exchanged at that time 
for eight guns. The custom once commenced, it was easier 
to follow it, and since that time considerable numbers of 
captives have been thus disposed of. Only captives, how- 
ever ; for Dr. Livingstone testifies that he has never known in 
Africa an instance of a parent selling his own children. It is a 
crime, he says, for a Makololo " to treat his servants so badly 
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as to cause them to run away from him." The sympathies 
of the people go in such a case with the runaway. Indeed, 
the slavery of these interior tribes is only a mild system of 
serfdom, without severe punishments, and with nearly the 
same condition and privileges allowed to the servants as be- 
long to the masters. Kidnapping is a practice which has 
been introduced into Africa by Christian traders ; and it still 
flourishes, protected by the sign of the cross and the smile 
of the Virgin. 

Dr. Livingstone, though not strictly a scientific traveller, 
is a very watchful and close observer of all things around, 
above, and beneath him. No natural feature of the country 
through which he travels is left unnoticed, whether tree or 
flower, beast or insect, soil or sky. He tells of the great 
baobab trees, the trunks of which are used for reservoirs of 
water ; of the mogametsa, a bean which " tastes like sponge- 
cake " ; of the river mosses, on which the fish " find pasture " ; 
of the " grass-trees " of Cabango, forty feet high ; of a " si- 
licified forest " of large trees, some of them twenty-two inches 
in diameter, which prove, on examination, to be coniferous 
wood, quite unlike any existing species ; of fresh-water spon- 
ges, which grow in the rivers around the stalks of the reeds ; 
of'malova, or " palm toddy," sweet and harmless in the morn- 
ing, but in the afternoon inebriating; of the sisinyane, the 
native potato, which lives for ever, like the Jerusalem arti- 
choke, and is bitter and waxy to the taste ; of the mobola, 
a date-shaped fruit, which " has the flavor of strawberries, 
with a touch of nauseousness " ; of a strange aquatic plant, 
which covers the rocks, and becomes dry and crackling when 
exposed to the air, gradually disintegrating the rock and 
polishing it with a thin black glaze ; of the " beehive " tree, 
and the "silver-tree," and the motuia, of which nets are 
woven, and the flexible molompi, which is split into paddles. 
No botanist could be more observing or accurate. 

Of the insect tribe Dr. Livingstone had some severe experi- 
ences. The great plague of his journey was the tsetse, a small 
fly, which infests the interior regions, and exterminates from 
them all horses and neat cattle. Men, wild animals, and 
sucking calves, mules, asses, and goats, are not injured by 
47* 
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this insect, but to the ox, horse, and dog its bite is certain 
death. To travel through the region which is infested by the 
tsetse is a sure loss of nearly all the oxen and horses. The 
poison is communicated through the proboscis of the insect ; 
as Dr. Livingstone thinks, not from any separate reservoir, 
but directly from its blood. Its effects are not felt at once ; 
but in a few days the animal bitten begins to lose flesh and 
appetite, gradually wastes away, and finally dies. The dis- 
ease cannot be cured. This insect will prove the most serious 
obstacle to the civilization of the interior region of Southern 
Africa. The tampan, a sort of mite, found on the eastern 
side of the continent, is more perilous to human life. It 
buries itself in the feet, and lodges there a dangerous fever, 
which to foreigners is often fatal. The natives in curing it 
use a homoeopathic remedy. They bruise one of the insects 
and drop it into the medicine. Another plague of this kind 
is a light-colored spider about half an inch long, which bites 
sharply. The races of African spiders, indeed, are as numerous 
as those of asses and antelopes. There is a yellow-spotted 
spider, which hangs from tree to tree its webs, of a yard in 
diameter ; a social spider, which covers the hedges and trunks 
so thickly with its webs as to make the wood invisible ; a large 
red spider, which makes a hinged door in front of its nest, 
which it shuts and locks whenever it enters ; an ugly brown 
spider, which prepares a smooth silky spot on the wall, where 
it stands all day idle, like a New York beggar on the sunny 
side of Broadway ; a leaping spider, which seizes its prey like 
a tiger ; and, worse than all, a hairy spider, with tail like a 
scorpion, and bite even more fatal. The ants of Africa, black, 
white, and red, with their habits of war, plunder, and industry, 
— their immense armies, their ingenious contrivances, their 
huge castles and earthworks, their forays and their emigra- 
tions, — have been frequently described in children's books ; 
otherwise we should be tempted to quote the passage in 
which the encounter of the white ants with the soldier ants 
is related by this writer. 

Concerning the birds of Africa, our author corrects some 
false notions. He affirms that they sing as merrily and as 
loudly in the morning and evening as the birds in England. 
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The plumage, of course, is much more brilliant. The color of 
the pigeons is green. On the river Leeambye, which is the 
head stream of the Zambesi, there are more than thirty spe- 
cies of birds ; — the ibis and pelican are abundant ; the white 
ardetta alights on the buffalo's back, and feeds on the minute 
insects in his hide ; there are scissor-bills, spoon-bills, flamin- 
goes, and, most curious of all, the Purra Africana, which runs 
on the surface of the water, stepping upon the broad leaves of 
the lotus with its expanding toes. Dr. Livingstone finds time 
not only to note their song and plumage, but their habits of 
feeding and nest-building. In the Mopane country he saw 
the singular breeding-places of the korwe, his account of 
which may stand as a specimen of his style of description. 

" On the 19th we passed the nest of a korwe, just ready for the fe- 
male to enter ; the orifice was plastered on both sides, but a space was 
left of a heart shape, and exactly the size of the bird's body. The hole 
in the tree was in every case found to be prolonged some distance up- 
ward above the opening, and thither the korwe always fled to escape 
being caught. In another nest we found that one white egg, much like 
that of a pigeon, was laid, and the bird dropped another when captured- 
She had four besides in the ovarium. The first time that I saw this 
bird was at Kolobeng, where I had gone to the forest for some timber. 
Standing by a tree, a native looked behind me and exclaimed, ' There 
is the nest of a korwe.' I saw a slit only, about half an inch wide, and 
three or four inches long, in a slight hollow of the tree. Thinking the 
word korwe denoted some small animal, I waited with interest to see 
what he would extract ; he broke the clay which surrounded the slit, 
put his arm into the hole, and brought out a Tockus, or red-beaked horn- 
Mil, which he killed. He informed me that, when the female enters 
her nest, she submits to a real confinement. The male plasters up the 
entrance, leaving only a narrow slit by which to feed his mate, and 
which exactly suits the form of his beak. The female makes a nest of 
her own feathers, lays her eggs, hatches them, and remains with the 
young till they are fully fledged. During all this time, which js stated 
to be two or three months, the male continues to feed her and the young 
family. 

" The prisoner generally becomes quite fat, and is esteemed a very 
dainty morsel by the natives, while the poor slave of a husband gets so 
lean that, on the sudden lowering of the temperature which sometimes 
happens after a fall of rain, he is benumbed, falls down, and dies. I 
never had an opportunity of ascertaining the actual length of the con- 
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finement, but on passing the same tree at Kolobeng about eight days 
afterward, the hole was plastered up again, as if, in the short time that 
. had elapsed, the disconsolate husband had secured another wife. We 
did not disturb her, and my duties prevented me from returning to the 
spot. This is the month in which the female enters the nest. "We had 
seen one of these, as before mentioned, with the plastering not quite 
finished ; we saw many completed ; and we received the very same 
account here that we did at Kolobeng, that the bird comes forth when 
the young are fully fledged, at the period when the corn is ripe ; indeed, 
her appearance abroad with her young is one of the signs they have for 
knowing when it ought to be so. As that is about the end of April, the 
time is between two and three months. She is said sometimes to hatch 
two eggs, and, when the young of these are fully fledged, other two are 
just out of the egg-shells ; she then leaves the nest with the two elder, 
he orifice is again plastered up, and both male and female attend to the 
wants of the young which are left. On several occasions I observed a 
branch bearing the marks of the male having often sat upon it when 
feeding his mate, and the excreta had been expelled a full yard from 
the orifice, and often proved a means of discovering the retreat." — pp. 
656, 657. 

On the other side of the continent, Dr. Livingstone saw the 
kisafu hen and chickens, with all their feathers curled upward, 
giving shade to the body without increasing the heat. 

We have no space to catalogue any of the varieties of 
animals which are described in this volume, from turtles up 
to elephants. Most of these are mentioned in those works of 
the Nimrods Gordon Cumming & Co., which have given such 
copious details of the game of Africa. The passage of the 
volume most frequently quoted is from Chapter XXVL, — the 
description of the great Victoria fall on the Zambesi, which 
comes nearer to Niagara in grandeur and mass of water than 
any other known cataract. The native name of the cataract 
is sounding smoke. The river, three thousand feet broad at 
this point, leaps over a precipice a hundred feet in height, 
where it is compressed into a chasm not more than sixty feet 
wide. This chasm is a fissure in the hard basaltic rock, ex- 
tending from the right to the left bank of the river, and con- 
tinued thence through the range of hills for a distance of thirty 
or forty miles. The opposite side of the precipice is covered 
with evergreen trees, which are kept constantly wet by the 
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clouds of rising spray. These ascend in five distinct columns 
to the height of two or three hundred feet. About midway 
of the precipice there is a small island that divides the sheet, 
as at Niagara, which, by good fortune, in the low stage of the 
water at the time of his visit, Dr. Livingstone was enabled to 
reach through the rapids. From this island he could look 
down upon the fall, by lying at length and leaning over the 
chasm. On a second visit to the island, in company with the 
chief Sekeletu, he planted a quantity of peach and apricot 
stones, and coffee seeds, and bargained with the Makololo to 
set out a hedge around this future romantic orchard. The 
ownership thereof is secured by his initials on one of the trees. 
The only reflection in which he indulges in view of this mag- 
nificent natural phenomenon is suggested by a native religious 
legend. 

" At three spots near these falls, one of them the island in the middle, 
on which we were, three Batoka chiefs offered up prayers and sacrifices 
to the Barimo. They chose their places of prayer within the sound of 
the roar of the cataract, and in sight of the bright bows in the cloud. 
They must have looked upon the scene with awe. Fear may have in- 
duced the selection. The river itself is to them mysterious. The words 
of the canoe-song are, 

' The Leeambye ! Nobody knows 
Whence it comes and whither it goes.' 

The play of colors of the double iris on the cloud, seen by them else- 
where only as the rainbow, may have led them to the idea that this 
was the abode of Deity. Some of the Makololo, who went with me 
near to Gonye, looked upon the same sign with awe. When seen in 
the heavens it is named ' motse oa barimo,' — the pestle of the gods. 
Here they could approach the emblem, and see it stand steadily above 
the blustering uproar below, — a type of Him who sits supreme, — 
alone unchangeable, though ruling over all changing things. But not 
aware of His true character, they had no admiration of the beautiful 
and good in their bosoms. They did not imitate His benevolence, for 
they were a bloody, imperious crew, and Sebituane performed a noble 
service in the expulsion from their fastnesses of these cruel ' Lords 
of the Isles.*" — pp. 562,563. 

The new expedition on which Dr. Livingstone has just now 
started will test the commercial importance of the Zambesi, 
and the possibility of its navigation. Dr. Livingstone is en- 
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titled to the honor of having first marked out its course, who- 
ever may succeed in ascending it from the ocean. He has 
added a third to the great rivers and river-problems of Africa. 
He pleads earnestly for this river, both as a civilizing and a 
Christianizing agent, and proposes that all classes of Chris- 
tians shall join to establish stations along its banks. The 
following sentence condenses the temper and conclusion of 
his whole work. 

" As far as I am myself concerned, the opening of the new central 
country is a matter for congratulation only in so far as it opens up a 
prospect for the elevation of the inhabitants. As I have elsewhere re- 
marked, I view the end of the geographical feat as the beginning of 
the missionary enterprise. I take the latter term in its most extended 
signification, and include every effort made for the amelioration of our 
race, the promotion of all those means by which God in His providence 
is working, and bringing all His dealings with man to a glorious con- 
summation. Each man in his sphere, either knowingly or unwittingly, 
is performing the will of our Father in heaven. Men of science, 
searching after hidden truths, which, when discovered, will, like the 
electric telegraph, bind men more closely together, soldiers battling for 
the right against tyranny, sailors rescuing the victims of oppression 
from the grasp of heartless men-stealers, merchants teaching the nations 
lessons of mutual dependence, and many others, as well as mission- 
aries, all work in the same direction, and all efforts are overruled for 
one glorious end." — pp. 718, 719. 

One valuable fact for the temperance societies Dr. Living- 
stone records, namely, that he did not taste any liquor what- 
ever during the whole time he was in Africa. 

Lieutenant Burton's book, " First Footsteps in East Africa," 
is but the first instalment of what is intended to be a journey 
through Central Africa, and a discovery, if possible, of the 
sources of the White Nile and the Mountains of the Moon. 
It treats of the Berber race in the Somauli country, that penin- 
sula of Africa which lies just south of the Straits of Bab 
el Mandeb. Mr. Burton is not in any sense a missionary, 
but a daring, perhaps we may add a rather unscrupulous 
adventurer, determined to push his way by perseverance and 
" pluck." His " first footsteps " were not very prosperous. 
He was driven out from the country, with the loss of some 
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of his men and all his goods. But he stayed long enough to 
learn a few dialects, to see the country, and to get materials 
for an entertaining book. He was the first Frank traveller 
who ever reached the capital of Eastern Africa ; and though 
his sojourn there was limited to ten days, and was a sort 
of imprisonment, he made excellent use of his eyes and ears 
in that time. Mr. Burton, like Mr. Bayard Taylor, is one of 
those travellers whose apparent mishaps always turn out to 
be strokes of good luck ; and if he is not able to find the 
first rills of that river, the divine riddle of which has never 
yet been read, the long attempt may be given up as hopeless. 

The second half of the work of Mr. Hamilton describes a 
route through Abyssinia and Sennaar, different from that 
usually travelled. The charming and graceful narrative adds 
much to the interest of the adventures. To some of his 
opinions we should take exception, as to the idea that the 
" doora " is the mustard-seed of the Scriptures. He mentions 
some curious facts which we have not seen noted by other 
writers ; such as a method of Arab medical treatment, which 
drove away a pain in the side and an inflammation of the 
chest by pinching the right arm till it was spotted all over 
with marks of the finger and thumb ; a method of taking snuff 
by throwing it into the mouth and swallowing it without 
chewing; and the almost incredible statement, that in the 
kingdom of Soudan he was not once asked for " backshish." 
His wanderings in Cyrene and Arabia had not prepared him 
for any such experience as that. 

In this paper we have touched superficially upon a theme 
which can be competently handled only by one who knows 
by personal recollection of what he writes. The reading of 
African travels, dry at first, grows in interest as one goes on, 
and, after a volume or two is mastered, becomes intensely at- 
tractive. Like the study of Oriental languages, works on 
Africa tire most in their beginning ; but in the end they amply 
reward a patient continuance. 



